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Tht, consuls were advancing along the coast of the gulf towards Car-
thage, when Manlius was recalled with the greater part of the army, and
Regulus was left in Africa with only fifteen thousand foot and five hundred
horse. Yet even with this small force he remained master of the country.
He had gone round the whole Gulf of Tunis as far as Utica, and now he
turned upon his steps with the intention of marching upon the capital itself.
On his way he was obliged to cross the river Bagradas, and here (so ran the
legend) the army was stopped hy a huge serpent, so strong and tough of
skin that they were unable to destroy it, till they brought up their artillery
of catapults and balists; he then continued his route southwards to the
Bay of Carthage. He was allowed to take Tunis, which stood within twenty
miles of Carthage. The great city was now reduced to the utmost straits.
A Roman army was encamped within sight; famine stared the townsmen in
the face; the government trembled. In this abject condition the council
sent an embassy to ask what terms of peace Regulus would grant.
The consul was so elated by success, that he demanded the most extrava-
gant concessions. The Carthaginians were to give up their fleet, pay all the
expenses of the war, and cede all Sicily, with Sardinia, Corsica, and the
Balearic Isles, to Rome. When these terms were reported, the government
took care to publish them, and public indignation rose against the arrogant
invaders. The civic force was not untrained to arms, and they had now to
fight for their hearths and altars. A good general was sought for. At that
time there happened to be at Carthage a soldier of fortune, by name Xan-
thippus, a Lacedaemonian.1 Tliis man had been heard to censure the native
generals, and to declare that the victories of the Romans were due, not to
their own superior skill, but to the faults of their opponents. He was sum-
moned before the council and desired to give reasons for his remarks. He
did so; and, for a moment, the government, dismissing all jealousy, ap-
pointed this obscure foreigner general-in-ehief. Xanthippus immediately
drew together all the mercenaries he could find, and united them with the
armed citizens ; then, supported by a large body of elephants, he boldly took
the field. The Romans were astonished; but they were too much accus-
tomed to victory to hesitate about accepting battle. But they were both
outnumbered and outgeneralled. Xanthippus gained a victory as easy as it
was complete. Regulus himself was taken prisoner; only foo thousand of
his men succeeded in making good their retreat to Clupea.
Thus was Carthage delivered by the ability of one man, and that man a
foreigner. The government did not improve in wisdom or generosity; then-
incapable generals resumed the command, and Xanthippus, loaded with
honours and presents, prudently withdrew from the jealous city.
The Roman senate did their best to repair this great calamity. The new
consuls were ordered to put to sea, and bring off the garrison and fugitives
from Clupea. Near the Hermaean promontory they encountered the enemy's
fleet, and again defeated it; and then, having taken up the ships and men
at Clupea, they sailed for Syracuse. But a- still greater disaster was in store
for Rome than the destruction of her African army. This was the loss of
that fleet of which she was justly proud. The time of year was about the
beginning of the dog-days, when the Mediterranean is apt to be visited by
sudden storms. The consuls, upon their passage, were warned that such a
storm was at hand; but they were ignorant and rash, and continued their
course. Before they could aouble Cape Pachynus they were caught by the
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